


A PENSIONER’S SECRET STASH 


JOHN CROSS, a pensioner who lived alone in a Kent caravan 
park had a secret stash of rare Anglo-Saxon coins. Mr. Cross, 72, 
from Canterbury, died with few people knowing of his 
extraordinary collection, which has been described by experts as 
among the most important of its kind. 


It was only discovered when executors cleared out his mobile 
home and found documents linked to his interest in Anglo-Saxon 
history and the accumulation of coins. The 80 coins, which comprised 
some extremely rare and valuable pieces, were held in a bank vault 
for safekeeping. He had amassed the collection over a 20 to 30-year 
period, with many of the coins having connections to Canterbury, 
including a silver penny minted for the Archbishop and dating from 
765-792. Another depicts Cuthred, King of Kent, on a portrait silver 
penny dated from 798-807. But the most valuable and extremely rare 
is a gold shilling or thrymsa. The entire collection will now be sold at 
auction in separate lots by Canterbury Auction Galleries in a three- 
day sale from October 8th. 





Silver penny issued by King 
Cuthred of Kent (798-807) 


Gold shilling or thrymsa 
of circa 620-655 


Silver penny issued by 
King Harold IT in 1066 


The proceeds will go to The British Numismatic Society and 
Friends of Kent Churches, as Mr Cross had wished. A spokesman for 
the executors gave an insight into the enthusiast's incredible 
collection. He said "On inspecting the gentleman’s personal items, it 
appears he was very much into researching Anglo Saxon and 
medieval history and had quietly amassed a sizeable collection. He 
had a particular fascination for coinage from the period and was also 
interested in early buildings and churches. Mr. Cross also attended 
lectures and even held a certificate in archaeological excavation, for 
which he qualified back in 2010 when he was in his 60s." Mr. Cross's 
collection includes many silver pennies and two gold thymsas. 
Viewing of the collection is strictly by appointment only through 
Canterbury Auction Galleries. The sale will be online only. 


EAGLE & CHILD MEETINGS UPDATE 


After phoning round our members the general feeling seems to be that 
to resume meetings in October might be a little premature given the 
present state of the pandemic. Most of us will be offered a booster jab 
this Autumn, which will certainly add confidence in our vaccination 
protection. If daily cases continue to rise the figures must be heeded and 
acted upon. The Eagle & Child is now closed on Mondays and Tuesdays 
but they have assured me that the use of our upstairs meeting room is 
still secured for the first Thursday of every month. Taking a long view it 
certainly looks as if it will be the beginning of 2022 before we can safely 
resume meetings and compile a programme for the coming year. 


Most speakers who were booked for 2020 have said they are still 
available, although one has had to decline due to ill health. Next year’s 
programme, if meetings go ahead, will look rather similar to the 
abandoned 2020 meetings. At least it’s something to look forward to. 


ecoe OF possibly we might be able to all meet up for a 
Christmas Social Evening in December? Maybe not as formal as the 
usual annual dinner, but more of a casual buffet and a chance to chat 
about the lost two years of meetings. I’m sure the pub would welcome 
the business. Please let me know your opinion on this suggestion and, if 
it looks like going ahead, let me know numbers so I can arrange the 
catering with the E & C. 
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What have you all been up to? Any chat, photos, news, recent acquisitions etc. by members for future issues please! 


email: lesleydawson@ yahoo.co.uk or amdawson45 @ yahoo.com 


A LOCAL SILVER TOKEN 
Eric Hodge 


Tokens were struck as ‘coins of necessity’. Due to foreign wars the 
value of silver increased to such an extent that silver coins of the Realm 
were worth more melted. The Government, with other problems on 
their mind, did nothing. The Royal Mint was unable to purchase silver 
so ceased making silver coinage. Local private tokens were produced as 
shillings and sixpences to give as change for gold. By eventually 
banning these tokens after 19 December 1814, Parliament accorded 
them the status of ‘legal tender’ for the preceding period. The 
acceptance of these tokens by the public helped to ensure the success of 
the nation’s first official token coinage of the Realm issued from 1816. 


This token (Fig. 1) is recorded by William Boyne in 1866 in his ‘The 
Silver Tokens of Great Britain and Ireland’ on page 59 as ‘POULTEN 
(Lancashire). 184. O. Poulten Token. One Shilling = Value. 

R. One Pound Note for 20 Tokens = Payable at R.D. Hall’s. Is. 


It is then recorded in 1904 in W.J. Davis’s ‘The Nineteenth Century 
Token Coinage of Great Britain Ireland the Channel Islands and the Isle 
of Man’ on page 64 as ‘LANCASHIRE. POULTON. SHILLING. 6. O. 
Poulten Token Value One Shilling R. Payable at R.D. Hall’s in a circle. 
Legend One Pound Note for 20 Tokens’. He also records an unknown 
maker, Boyne 184 and ‘The issuer was an ironmonger and grocer in the 
High Street.’ The next record I have is in 1913 in ‘Kent’s Valuation of 
British Coins and Tokens for 300 years, 1600-1912.’ on page 255 as 
‘POULTON (Lancs.) I/- Silver. 6/64 Ob. Poulton (sic) Token Value 
One Shilling Rv. Payable at R.D. Hall’s, One Pound Note for 20 
Tokens’. He also records ‘rr, 10/- to 20/-’. The next record is in 1922 in 
R. Dalton’s ‘The Silver Token-Coinage mainly issued between 1811 
and 1812’ on page 14 as ‘POULTON. 7. O: Poulten Token Value One 
Shilling R: Payable at R.D. Hall’s One Pound Note for 20 Tokens D.6’. 
He also records it rarity as R. There are also photographs of the obverse 
and reverse on the same description page. 


Not many silver tokens were issued in Lancashire. This is one of the 
plainest pieces in the Regency Period, being totally devoid of an 
illustrative device. Both sides are stark in appearance, but nonetheless 
in their wording give all the information, except the year of issue, 
normally expected on tokens. It was issued by Richard Hall senior, an 
ironmonger in the Market Place (Fig. 2). The initial business was 
started by a John Hodgson in 1754. The firm continued in Hall’s name 
for many years. The son went bankrupt in the mid 1850’s with the 
business passing to the Dunderdale family and then to the Richards 
family who ran the business until 1980 when it finally closed its doors. 


Fig.2 The oldest Fylde business, established 150 
years. Market Place, Poulton-le-Fylde, circa 1908 





In 1811 when the token was probably issued, Poulton le Fylde had a 
population of only 926. It is likely that only a small number of tokens 
were struck, as they are rare today. The town name is spelled 
POULTON though the token is spelled POULTEN. As R.D Hall is 
known for Poulton le Fylde it is assumed the token is incorrectly 
spelled. As yet no contemporary records have been located for the 
business. The search goes on! 


DAVID IS THE LIMERICK BARD! 


After stiff competition from other entries the judge of the Numismatic 
Limerick Competition, Martin Perry, decided that the outright winner was 
David Lythgoe, who will be duly chaired as ‘The Bard of Numismatics’. 

To remind readers of this 
monumental achievement here is 
David’s submission once again. For 
the benefit of those who hated 
mathematics and geometry at 
school, and promptly _ forgot 
everything they had been taught, 
the word ‘dodecagon’ is the name 
applied to any twelve sided shape such as the brass threepence. An 
ingenious use of words to achieve a fitting end rhyme with a relevance to 
the coin in question. Not an easy task by any means, so congratulations 
again David! 


COIN QUIZ No.18 


QUESTION 1. What is Benedetto Pistrucci famous for designing? 


‘A mathematician from Bonn 
sold his brass threepenny bits, bar one. 
But it fell down a hole 


causing grief to his soul 
for he’d lost his last dodecagon’ 





QUESTION 2. What is meant when a coin 1s referred to as being ‘striated’? 
QUESTION 3. What are Roman ‘spintria’ tokens? 


QUESTION 4. In whose reign was a Triple Unite struck , where, and for 
what initial purpose? 


QUESTION 5. Apart from being struck in tin, what is unique about the 
halfpennies and farthings of Charles H and James II? Also the ‘rose’ farthing 
tokens of Charles I had a similar feature. 


QUESTION 6. What is Hans Krauwinckel (1580-1610) known for? 
QUESTION 7. What dates appear on the ‘LIMA’ marked coins of George IT? 


QUESTION 8. When was the first official coronation medal struck? 


ANSWERS (Quiz No.17) 


QI. Drachma is from the ancient Greek word 
‘dragma’ meaning a handful. It derives from the 
ancient use of iron spits as currency when the 
term was literally the weight of a handful. 


Q2. The denomination most commonly found 
with a die number above the date is the shilling. 


Q3. To ‘garble’ coins is from the Old French 
word Grabeller — to sift or sieve. To ‘garble’ 
coins is to sort the good from the bad. 





Q4. Paduan copies are medallions in the Greek 
and Roman ‘taste’ produced in Padua, Italy, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. Many 
were intended to deceive naive collectors. 


QUESTION 9. 
Can you name this 
famous 19th century 


Q5. The first dated British coin was a forty Numismatist? 


shilling piece of James V of Scotland (1539) 


Q6. A Janiform coin displays one head with two 
faces, one looking left, the other looking right. 


Q7. In 1813 it was necessary to strike 80,000 
gold guineas to pay the Duke of Wellington’s 
army in the Pyrenees, as locals would only 
accept gold in payment. 


QS. The first gold quarter guinea was struck 
during the reign of George I and is dated 1718. 


Q9. The famous British numismatist is Derek 
Allen (1910 — 1975) Celtic and Plantagenet coin 
specialist at the British Museum. 


AN ACADEMIC NUMISMATIC JOKE 


I can only count two occasions in the last fifty years when I have 
heard a truly numismatic joke. On both occasions the teller was our 
president, Colin de Rouffignac. The first, funny as it was, could 
hardly be printed in this newsletter however this latest gem certainly 
deserves an airing. 


‘The famous Coventry Cathedral architect was watching 
the annual Boat Race from a certain London bridge. 


Having put his last ‘tenner’ on Cambridge to win and 
then seeing them well behind — he suddenly fell ill. 


In the process of throwing up he fell from the parapet, 
was hit by the other boat and duly drowned. 


His subsequent obituary in the press began — 
SICK SPENCE STRUCK BY OXFORD DIES” 


If anyone else can recall a ‘numismatic’ themed joke or amusing 
story, then please let the editor know. A good chuckle always nicely 
punctuates the articles and news items. 


WHERE HAVE ALL THE PENNIES GONE? 


Quite surprisingly, one penny coins are back in production at the 
Royal Mint after a gap of two years when none were minted. The 
Covid lockdowns seem to have inspired the general public to hoard 
these coins rather than spend them. This has meant that more had to 
be minted for use in keeping the economy turning. 


Some 88 million new one penny coins were minted in 2020, a 
figure which is still well below the levels seen in previous years. The 
figures published by the Royal Mint show that no new £2 coins have 
been minted for four consecutive years and no new 2p coins have 
been struck for three years. 





The Royal Mint had previously stated that it had no plans to 
resume minting small denomination coins for the next ten years, as 
demand had dropped. However, the unprecedented effects of the 
Covid pandemic on not only the economy but people’s lives in 
general has forced the Royal Mint to do a U-turn on policy. It is to be 
hoped that some of the ‘penny jar’ hoarders might be inspired to start 
collecting. After all, that is how most of us started. 


CELTIC COIN INSPIRES A GRAVESTONE 


An extremely rare Celtic silver coin discovered by a detectorist late 
last year in Kent has inspired the finder to engrave his late father’s 
headstone with an image of the coin. 


Apparently there are only two examples of the type known and it is 
to be named ‘Chamberlain Chauchoy’ after the finder, Danny 
Chamberlain, and a numismatist Philippe Chauchoy who published a 
paper on these Belgic prototypes in 1996 — the year Danny’s dad 
bought the land on which it was found. 





The coin was discovered near Meopham, Kent 


Mr. Chamberlain has said that an image of the head on the coin 
will be carved on the headstone of his father, who died in 2019. The 
coin has an estimated pre-auction value of £2,000 — a nice find by 
anyone’s measure! 


‘FOREIGN’ FRENCH § FRANCS 
Eric Hodge 


Napoléon Bonaparte (15 August 1769 — 5 May 1821), usually referred 
to as simply Napoleon in English, was a French military and political 
leader who rose to prominence during the French Revolution and 
led several successful campaigns during the Revolutionary Wars. He 
was the de facto leader of the French Republic as First Consul from 
1799 to 1804. As Napoleon I, he was Emperor of the French from 1804 
until 1814 and again in 1815. Napoleon dominated European and global 
affairs for more than a decade while leading France against a series of 
coalitions in the Napoleonic Wars. He won most of these wars and the 
vast majority of his battles, building a large empire that ruled over 
continental Europe before its final collapse in 1815. 


From a numismatic point of view, all mints were closed in 1794 and 
coinage of specie was suspended. An attempt to establish a monetary 
system based on constantly depreciating paper ‘Assignats’ produced 
only chaos. In 1795 steps were taken to restore a sound currency in gold 
and silver. This created the new unit of currency, the Franc, and defined 
standards for an entirely new coinage rooted in the decimal system. The 
centrepiece of the new coinage, intended as the successor to the écu, was 
the Five Franc piece. Some of the previously closed mints were 
resurrected, being Paris, Strasbourg, Lyon, Bordeaux, Bayonne, 
Perpignan, Nantes and Lille. These were followed in 1798 by Marseille 
and Geneva. The office of local Mint Engraver was abolished and 
preparation of all working dies was centralised at Paris. It is at this point 
in our story that the more astute reader should be asking why Geneva? 
Geneva was not in France but Switzerland. The purpose of this note is to 
draw attention to the production of French 5 franc coins in foreign 
countries that were deemed part of France. Certain countries, for 
example Spain, produced coinage in the name of the French leader in 
that country, but still remained as Spanish coinage. Other countries were 
deemed part of France and so their currency was French. Although the 
mints came under French administration and minted French Empire 
coins the incumbent mint masters remained in their posts. 





5 Francs of the Geneva mint 


5 Francs of the Turin mint 5 Francs of the Rome mint 


The French mint mark for Geneva was G (Fig. 1) and it produced 
French coinage from |’an 9 to l’an 13 inclusive (1799-1805). The second 
country to have foreign mints was Italy with issues of French 5 franc 
coins from Turin, mint mark U (1803-1813) (Fig. 2), Rome, mint mark 
crowned R (1812-1813) (Fig. 3) and Genoa, mint mark C.L (1813-1814) 
(Fig. 4). The third and final country was Holland at the mint of Utrecht 
mint mark flag & mast (1812-1813) (Fig. 5). 


By decree, dated 5th June 1806, Louis Napoleon, brother of the 
Emperor, was made King of Holland. Louis’ reign tended to favour the 
Dutch rather than the French, especially when he sacrificed the 
continental blockade to help Dutch commerce, by allowing the export of 
Dutch goods and tolerating the introduction of British goods into 
Holland. This displeased Napoleon, who ensured that Louis abdicated 
on 3rd July 1810. The Emperor proclaimed the reunion of Holland with 
France by decree dated 13th December 1810. 





Fig.4 
5 Francs of the Genoa mint 


5 Francs of the Utrecht mint 


The coin’s reverse (Fig.5) is similar to those from the mainland French 
mints, showing EMPIRE FRANCAIS surrounding two branches of 
laurel forming a wreath, with inside 5 FRANCS, and the date, 1813, 
below. The only differences are the mint mark, at bottom right, which, 





in the case of the Utrecht workshop under French occupation, is the 

mast, a tripod supporting what appears to be a pole with a flag or banner, 
(possibly relating to the seafaring nature of the Dutch) and the privy 
mark, bottom left, being a fish, the mark of the Utrecht Mint Master.This 
general coin type was issued up to April 1814/15, when it came to an 
end with the abdication of Napoleon and the restoration of the Bourbons. 


If I was to tell you a good 
Coronovirus joke now, 
you would have to wait two 
weeks to see if you got it! 


So, you think things are bad now? 
In 20 years time our country will 


be run by people who have been 
home-schooled by day drinkers! 


‘GALLEY HALFPENCE’ 


Alan Dawson 


The English economy experienced a serious shortage of small change 
during the early 15th and early 16th centuries. The supply of English 
silver halfpennies, the mainstay of day to day commerce, had all but 
dried up, so people turned to using foreign coins to keep trade moving. 
The most common coin they used was the Venetian soldino, the name 
literally means ‘little shilling’. 


The Venetians were a nation of international traders in the late 
medieval period, with trade networks covering most of the 
Mediterranean rim and Europe. Fleets of Venetian trading galleys 
regularly set sail for England, usually in May, and stayed until the 
autumn. They brought with them many thousands of soldini which were 
readily accepted by an English population starved of small specie. They 
soon earned the epithet ‘Galyhalpens’ or Gally Halfpence after the 
Galley-men who imported them. 


While the English public were pleased to have the use of small 
denomination coins once more the government was in quite a dilemma 
over the situation. There were two major problems facing the authorities; 
first, the soldino was an illegally imported coin, and second, it was 
slightly base silver and weighed less than an English halfpenny. 
Nevertheless, the public were readily accepting them in trade and this 
became a source of irritation for the English government. Officials were 
given orders to confiscate any soldini and were given the powers to stop 
and search the galleys in harbour. Documents of the time show that large 
quantities of soldini were seized at London, Dover and Southampton. By 
the 1420s the Government eventually persuaded the Venetian senate to 
forbid the export of soldini, which effectively stopped the flow of these 
coins into England. However, huge quantities of coins were once more 
imported by Venetian galley traders in the early 16th century. The 
situation was finally rectified when the English mints started striking 
enough small denomination silver coins to meet the public’s demand and 
needs. 





Venetian soldino (type!) issued by the Doge Michele Steno 
(1400-1413) and used as a halfpenny in England during the 
coin-starved reign of Henry IV 
There are three main types of soldino. The earliest, type 1, issued by 
the current Doges of Venice (1365-1423) shows the Doge kneeling left 
on the obverse and holding a banner, with the name of the Doge running 
round the image. The reverse shows a nimbate lion of St.Mark facing 
and holding a book of golpels, all within a circle. The inscription reads 
S.MARCVS VENETI. The second type (circa 1466-74) has a winged 
and nimbate lion within a quadrilobe on the reverse. The third type, 
issued 1486-1538, shows the kneeling Doge as standard bearer of 
Venice, receiving the banner of St.Mark from the patron-saint standing 
right. The reverse shows a standing figure of Christ holding a cross right. 
The inscription reading LAVS TIBI SOLI (Thee alone be praised). This 
third type is also considerably smaller than preceding issues. 


All issues of soldini tend to be poorly struck, often well off centre and 
with ill-defined images. Of course this would not worry the general 
public as most small official English coins of the period were also far 
from perfect in manufacture. From the introduction of round halfpence 
and farthings in the late 13th century their supply seems never to have 
quite filled the needs of trade and commerce. 


MAHMUDI 


Peter Thompson 


No, this is not an Inuit exhortation to a sled dog. It is a coin and an 
interesting one at that. 


When the Moghul authorities first granted the East India Company 
permission to trade at Surat in 1612 much of their imported bullion was 
in the form of Spanish American pieces of eight reales. These could 
sometimes be used directly to purchase their investments but for their 
day to day activities many of them had to be converted into local coin. 
This was done either by exchanging it with bankers or taking it to a local 
mint. By this time the Moghul monetary system was based on the silver 
rupee but in introducing it they had been flexible enough to incorporate 
some aspects of the existing coinage into it. 


Early letters from the Company’s servants at Surat throw some 
interesting light on this. The first premises granted to them as a factory 
(a place where goods could be stored and their Factors could be left 
ashore) was the old mint house which was out of use. It is surprising that 
Surat, a major commercial centre, was not producing Moghul style 
rupees at this time but in 1618 the Company had to move premises as the 
mint was to reopen. Until then, if they required rupees, the Company 
sent bullion to Ahmedabad where there was a Moghul mint and where 
they had been granted the right to open a sub-factory in 1613. At Surat 
though, until at least 1618, the Company used a different coin. Nearly all 
their letters from Surat and some from elsewhere as well price goods and 
services in mahmudis. So what was a mahmudi? 





Mahmudi. Akbar A.H. 1009 (AD 1600-1601) 


The mahmudi was one of those coins incorporated into the Moghul 
system and was a silver coin approximately half the weight of the rupee 
but of a slightly lower fineness. It was originally a coin of Gujerat whose 
purpose was to service the trade to Persia, much of which went through 
Surat. When the Company first arrived there it was in general use 
throughout the region. A letter from a Cape Merchant at Surat in 1615 to 
the Directors in London notes “ 
silver, called a mamudo, being value almost 12d. sterling..... Other coins 
pass in Cambaya and Amadavar called rupies”’. So the mahmudi, not 
the rupee was the standard coin at Surat at almost 12d sterling. A 
Company servant investigating trade at Isfahan in Persia in 1617 gave it 
the same value as a larin at 10d sterling. (At about this time the 
Ahmedabad rupee was valued at approximately 2/6d). 





Mahmudi. Posthumous issue in name of Akbar A.H. 1016 (AD 1607-1608) 


From about 1560 the mahmudi had begun to be struck at the Mulher 
mint by the Maratha Raja of Baglana but in the name of Akbar, the 
Moghul Emperor of the day and thus the overlord of the region. Mulher 
(modern Mayur-Nagari) is a small town some miles south east of Surat 
which would have been a relatively unimportant mint but for the striking 
of what was to become an important trade coin. As a trade coin the 
mahmudi continued to be struck at Mulher in large numbers with 
unchanged legends in the name of Akbar until the early 19th century. 
Over all those years only the A.H. date was changed. On the two 
examples illustrated above that date appears vertically on the obverse at 
about 3 to 4 o’clock. 


MORE ARTICLES PLEASE! 


To keep this newsletter going month after month needs news items and 
articles from members for every issue. If you have anything to say 
regarding the Society or indeed a short article about coins, tokens or 
medallions then please email me as soon as possible. AMD. 


...your moneys current in Surat is of 


MORE LIBRARY MUSINGS 
Eric Hodge 


I have, once again, turned to my library for solace. The first book I 
picked up was A New History of the Royal Mint, edited by C. E. Challis 
and published in 1992. If I had to choose a verb to describe this book 
then it would be ‘to rest’ rather than ‘to hold’ as with its 806 pages plus 
it is not something to keep up in the air for long. The book covers the 
period from c 600 to Llantrisant in 1985, a formidable task indeed. 


The book fell open at page 358 where I read ‘The Parliamentary 
committee appointed to look into charges of mismanagement at the Mint 
reported on 8 April 1697. It was critical of the moneyers who claimed 
(but could not bring documentation to support) special privileges by 
virtue of being a corporation; it reflected on the danger of possible 
collusion between the melter and the assay master, pointing out that the 
present officers were married to sisters and that the melter, Ambrose, 
has ‘got a great estate by this place, and keeps his coach’; it thought the 
present arrangements for the Pyx trial were inadequate safeguards 
against possible collusion between the assay master in the Mint and 
Goldsmiths’ Hall; it noted that the assay master, the melter and the 
moneyers were not bound in sureties for the safe performance of their 
offices; and it voiced complaints about the Roettiers, the contractors for 
the copper coinage, and the management of the country mints. Clearly, 
the committee had grave reservations about the melting and coining 
departments in the Mint and was disturbed by the profiteering which it 
believed to be taking place and the apparent lack of accountability of the 
employees involved. 


So appeared on the horizon our white knight that at one slash of his 
sword would right the Mint’s wrongs, in the person of Sir Isaac Newton, 
he of Principia and Gravity fame. (Fig. 1) 





In my second book, The Royal Mint-An Illustrated History by G.P. 
Dyer published in 1986, on page 19 we read that Sir Isaac was 
appointed Warden in 1696, but it had not been intended that the great 
scientist should devote himself to the Mint, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been quick to tell him that the post ‘has not too much 
bus’ness to require more attendance than you may spare.’ Yet from the 
start he chose to throw himself into the work, becoming fully involved 
in the apprehension and prosecution of counterfeiters. In 1699 he 
became Master of the Mint, a technically less senior but financially 
more rewarding post than that of Warden, and he remained Master until 
his death on 20 March 1727 at the age of eighty-four. There is evidence 
of a continuing involvement in the surviving volumes of his Mint 
papers, full of carefully revised drafts in his own cramped hand. It is 
clear that a mind capable of giant leaps of imagination was also at home 
with the activities of the Mint and followed them through in minutest 
detail. Only as he became weakened by age and infirmity did his grip 
slacken on the daily round of Mint affairs. Occasionally at odds with his 
colleagues, ‘with whom I sometimes find it difficult to agree’, he seems 
to have been happiest in the search for precedent, as in the disputes with 
the Tower garrison when it encroached on the ancient privileges of the 
Mint. But if he proved no innovator, it needs to be said that, in contrast 
to the indolent and sometimes eccentric behaviour of predecessors, he 
brought industry and integrity to the Master’s post. 


A fitting tribute that Iam sure Sir Isaac would have been justly proud. 





The next ‘Lockdown Newsletter’ will be in November 2021. That 

is depending on the present Covid situation remaining as it is. 

Without another ‘lockdown’ on the cards at the moment it might 
be worth reconsidering the newsletter’s title banner. 








